What Is Wrong With History? 
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NOTHING IS WRONG with history; it remains 
what it was when I started my academic 
career forty years ago—the most com- 
prehensive account of our past but only 
a partial record of our doings. Just be- 
fore his death in the 1960s, my old men- 
tor Francis Butler Simkins asked me to 
“help defend toleration of the past, which 
[he believed to be]... the chief duty of 
the historian.” 

Tolerating the past means more than 
trying to understand history; it means 
respecting the values and beliefs of 
people who lived in distant times and 
places. Historians, who by the nature of 
their work are conservatives, live most 
of their lives in the past, yet too many of 
them attempt to insert modern social 
and political views into earlier times. 
They distort past beliefs and actions and 
manipulate history for their own pur- 
poses. In his brilliant study of the intel- 
lectual origins of the Constitution, Forrest 
McDonald warned against using “con- 
cepts andinformation that were not avail- 
able to his eighteenth-century subjects.” 
Pointing out “that eighteenth-century 
Americans were sometimes uninformed 
about the past, including their own past,” 
he observed that “they acted on the ba- 
sis of their own knowledge and under- 
standing, not ours.” 

Cynics say that it is understandable 
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why misusers of history easily bamboozle 
modern Americans, who have little re- 
gard, less understanding, and no tolera- 
tion for history. But like most generaliza- 
tions this oneis more facile than correct. 
Americans are remarkably ignorant of 
history; even so, they are not uninter- 
ested when it is effectively presented. In 
the fall of 1990 fourteen million Ameri- 
cans watched on television eleven hours 
of Yankee propaganda that passed for a 
documentary account of the American 
Civil War. What that series revealed— 
despite its pro-black and pro-northern 
biases, various mistakes and inaccura- 
cies, and several distortions and cheap 
shots against Confederates and the 
South—was not the fascination of Ameri- 
cans with the Civil War, which has been 
apparent for many years. The real rev- 
elation was that fourteen million Ameri- 
cans, having been exposed in American 
public schools and colleges for many 
years to bad history and bad historians, 
were sufficiently captivated by Civil War 
pictures and documents to watch for 
eleven hours. 

Opinions vary on how well historians 
teach at the elementary, secondary, and 
college levels. Most historians consider 
themselves outstanding teachers, and 
often can produce student evaluations 
to prove it. Yet their critics—and millions 
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of Americans who know almost nothing 
about the past—suggest that for some 
reason history is not being learned, and 
that it is thoroughly American to blame 
the teachers. Nearly twenty years ago, in 
a book entitled This Beats Working for a 
Living: The Dark Secrets of a College 
Professor, an anonymous historian 
claimed that most academic historians 
were poor teachers with little to profess. 
The Ph.D. degree, he insisted, was “a 
license to steal,” because being a college 
professor required “little work, less in- 
telligence, and no courage.” 

Many of his charges are as valid today 
as they were when he made them. He 
found that although historians constantly 
complained about being overworked they 
actually had trouble filling their days 
with academic activities. He estimated 
that the average historian worked only 
between fifteen and twenty hours a week. 
The rest of his time might be devoted to 
any number of activities—a hobby, golf, 
bridge, an off-campus job, family, or pets. 
The author knew a colleague who spent 
more time with his five dogs than with 
his academic duties. Historians, like all 
professors, resent having to serve on 
numerous committees, but they bring 
this work on themselves by demanding 
the form of democratic government in 
the universities. Few, even of those with- 
out tenure, can resist offering their bril- 
liant ideas to their colleagues. Almost no 
historian heeds the advice a wise senior 
professor gave meat the beginning of my 
career: “Until you get tenure, keep your 
mouth shut and your arse in the library 
finishing your book.” That may bethe best 
advice I ever received from an academic. 

Even today, in colleges that still re- 
quire a teaching load of twelve hours per 
week, historians rarely are overworked. 
They often claim that their workload is 
horrendous—filled with preparing lec- 
tures, teaching, grading, reading, and 
committee work—leaving them little time 
for research and writing. Most of the 
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complainers are right about one thing: 
they find precious little time for research 
and writing. The evidence suggests that 
few historians, wherever they are em- 
ployed, spend much of their time doing 
research or writing articles and books. 
Not half the history faculties at the half 
dozen or so places that employed me 
during the past thirty years managed to 
publish, on an average, even a single 
book review a year. One especially indo- 
lent colleague, who forten years received 
areduced teaching load so that he would 
have time for research, published noth- 
ing during that entire time. Yet, when 
asked to return to teaching a normalload 
of twelve hours per week, he objected 
and threatened to sue his department 
chairman. Most historians, if willing to 
squeal, could easily identify several mem- 
bers of their department who spend time 
allotted for research making home re- 
pairs or working second jobs. A few 
years ago, tenured historians at a state 
university used assigned research time 
to operate a book store and other busi- 
nesses. Two professors ran an oriental 
restaurant; others spent their research 
time acquiring and tending rental prop- 
erty or spending most of the day in a 
broker’s office watching the stock market. 

None of these people read much, es- 
pecially books and articles in their own 
field. Like most historians, they seldom 
explore the past either because they are 
lazy or because they consider most his- 
tory books and articles, especially those 
written in recent years, deadly dull. Even 
historians who collect history books 
rarely read them; trying to do so would 
put them to sleep. They prefer watching 
television to reading history, although 
occasionally one, if childless, will make a 
great show of owning no television, or at 
least of having none out for guests to see. 
If the average historian reads anything it 
probably is a murder mystery or some 
other work of fiction. Even reading stu- 
dent examinations is considered sucha 
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burden that many historians pass them 
on to graduate student graders. 

Historians, as a rule, write even less 
than they read. Their writing usually takes 
along time, even if it is dull. Much of what 
they write tends to be dull because that 
is the way they write it, either because 
they are dull themselves or because they 
pick dull subjects to write about; if the 
subject is interesting the historian fre- 
quently manages to make it uninterest- 
ing. Most historians, who never learn 
how to write, reject the view that before 
trying to do anything else they should 
tella good story. The efforts of too many 
historians are abstract, confusing, and 
difficult to comprehend; some, particu- 
larly those who purposefully write nei- 
ther clearly nor straightforwardly, at- 
tempt what they call “analyses,” which 
often fail to analyze. Nevertheless, many 
take pride in their obscure and garbled 
prose, which they consider excellent 
examples of their superior intelligence, 
progressive ideas, and advanced status. 
They especially enjoy having to explain 
to fellow progressives what theyintended 
their writings to mean. 

Such folk are similar to the “social 
scientists” and professional educators 
who have invented a language that pre- 
vents their writing from being under- 
stood, even by people practicing thesame 
discipline. They seem so certain, and 
with good reason, that they may be mis- 
understood that their journals publish 
an abstract before each article—a sen- 
tence or two attempting to explain what 
the article is about. I suspect that their 
commitment to obscure terms and ab- 
stract phrases is based on an under- 
standable fear that most oftheir thoughts 
are so unexceptional that to express them 
clearly and straightforwardly would re- 
duce them to everydayness. Being un- 
derstood is something any pretentious 
profession or discipline dreads. 

For atime, historians, who called them- 
selves Cliometricians and wrote like com- 
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puters, tried to turn history into a num- 
bers game with economic models. Fortu- 
nately they have faded from the promi- 
nence they enjoyed a few years ago. Per- 
haps some of them either have learned 
to write or have quit trying. Whatever 
happened, quantifiers no longer seem a 
threat to history; few are in positions of 
power and it is difficult to find a history 
department that wants to hire one. 

Quantifiers seem to have become al- 
most as passé as public historians and 
preservationists, who only yesterday 
were as much in demand and almost as 
popular as Cliometricians. But today 
even those who insisted on the need for 
graduate programs in public history and 
historical preservation appear less en- 
thusiastic. This may be because they 
have discovered that the skills and inter- 
ests of public historians and historical 
preservationists do not always match 
those of professional historians; indeed, 
sometimes those interests are so differ- 
ent that even a large history department 
is too small to contain them. 

Still alive and popular are the “new” 
intellectual and social historians, some 
of whom write as badly and areas woolly- 
headed as the worst quantifier. I know 
few of the “new” social historians, but 
they seem almost as unusual as the “old” 
intellectual historians, who frequently 
had difficulty getting their message 
across. Not too long ago, a young col- 
league, a new Ph.D., assigned his fresh- 
men students the difficult works of Perry 
Miller, whose style my young friend him- 
self tried to copy with no more success 
than his students had in understanding 
Miller. 

Narrative historian-novelist Shelby 
Foote, a Mississippian who devoted 
twenty years to producing three beauti- 
fully crafted volumes on the American 
Civil War and was a featured commenta- 
tor on the Public Broadcasting Service’s 
eleven hour documentary, replied to fans 
who said he seemed to know everybody 
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that fought in the war. “I spent twenty 
years with those people and I know them 
damn well. [lived more in that time than 
I did in my own time,” admitted Foote, 
whoalso offered this bit of advice on how 
not to write history: “Even a bad novelist 
knows better than to do what profes- 
sional historians do all the time. They 
won't take the trouble to learn. They 
think good writing interferes with his- 
tory, and they’re wrong about that. [Poor 
writing] is the reason people don’t read 
history.” 

Bad writing is indeed a fault, but even 
more grievous than deadly dullness or 
lack of clarity is the muddled thinking 
and the intolerance of many historians. 
When Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
the anti-slavery novel Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(1852) visited the Sutherland estates at 
Dunrobin Castle in the Scottish High- 
lands, journalists tried to interest her in 
the clearances—those ruthless evictions 
from the Highlands by landlords of small 
farmers and their families. Reasoning 
that her sympathies would inevitably lie 
with the oppressed farmers, the news- 
men hoped that she would tour the High- 
lands and see the uprooting of families 
and hardship for herself. But the New 
England author, charmed by the 
Sutherlands and their Dunrobin Castle, 
ignored the oppressiveness of the clear- 
ances, describing them instead as an 
“improvement” as well as “an almost sub- 
lime instance of the benevolent employ- 
ment of superior wealth and power in 
shortening the struggles of advancing 
civilization.” Stowe suffered from a re- 
stricted vision that allowed her to see 
oppression and sinfulness only where 
shelooked for them. Many historians are 
equally afflicted with Stowe’s disability. 

The “new” historians and their liberal 
friends have taken control of the tradi- 
tional historical associations. They pick 
the “right” people to be president of each 
organization, arrange for themselves and 
their allies to dominate the important 
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committees, select the program chair- 
person, approve the sessions, and su- 
pervise the dispersal of new jobs to cor- 
rectly trained and appropriately spon- 
sored young historians. In November 
1990 the Southern Historical Association 
held its annual meeting in New Orleans. 
In past years this organization always 
had been my favorite, but I felt like a 
foreigner at the meeting that year. The 
program, the worst Ican remember, was 
not as exceptional as some of those at 
other conventions; it offered papers or 
sessions on “Gender and the Limits of 
Republicanism,” “Artisanal Republican- 
ism and Class Formation,” “Working Class 
Politics and Language,” “American 
Exceptionalism: A Historical and Com- 
parative Perspective,” “The Quest for 
Workplace Democracy,” “Perceptions of 
Civic Order in the Cityscapes of Eigh-. 
teenth-Century Modena,” “The Radical 
Vision of the Anti-suffragists,” “Broaden- 
ing the Concept of History,” “Growing Up 
White, Genteel, and Female in Turn-of- 
the-Century Natchez: A New South 
Friendship Network,” “Historic Songs of 
Work and Change in the Grassroots 
South,” “Ethnics and Editorial Practices,” 
“Northern Reappraisals of Southern Man- 
hood,” “Masculine Rituals, Cultural Con- 
troversies,” “Popular Classes and Popu- 
lar Movements in Twentieth-Century Af- 
rica,” “Sex and the Sectional Conflict,” 
and “Women Masked and Unmasked.” 
Past meetings of the Southern Histori- 
cal Association have been an assembly 
of old friends, but I considered myself a 
stranger at the New Orleans gathering, 
unable to talk with most of the partici- 
pants or to understand what they were 
saying to each other. Everywhere I en- 
countered what I took to be “new” histo- 
rians; certainly they were “new” to me, 
although I have regularly attended this 
convention for the past forty years. These 
people seemed to subsume the conven- 
tion; | was the misplaced outsider, sur- 
rounded by young historians from Cali- 
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fornia, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, or 
wherever. 

As I sat in the headquarters hotel 
lobby, watching the “new” people come 
and go and wondering why they were in 
New Orleans and what they would do to 
history in the future, a young man came 
up and introduced himself as a graduate 
student at a southern university. He told 
me that he had an excellent record and 
was well along on his dissertation, but 
that he was considering transferring to 
another school because the liberals who 
controlled his history department ob- 
jected to his conservative views and had 
deprived him of his fellowship. I sug- 
gested a number of alternatives, includ- 
ing consulting several conservative pro- 
fessors at other universities or picking 
another dissertation director, but he 
considered his entire department either 
hopelessly liberal or intimidated by the 
ruling liberals, who were intolerant of all 
except the most left-leaning graduate 
students. 

I know that such intimidation of stu- 
dents and faculty is common in history 
departments. To get along, graduate 
students and untenured faculty must 
agree with or pretend to agree with the 
prevailing dogma, which almost invari- 
ably is liberal and intolerant. Today that 
dogma often includes the “new” fads, 
interpretations, and “isms,” none of which 
is especially dangerous. Either future 
historians will find these fads, interpre- 
tations, and “isms” useful or they will 
discard them. Time and adequate his- 
torical investigation should settle their 
fate. 

Of much more concern to me is the 
contemptuous intolerance by the “polliti- 
cally correct” for traditional history and 
historians and the intense crusades that 
accompany the “new” history. Past cru- 
sades have had their ardent devotees 
expounding “truth,” but the current fad- 
dists seem more intolerant of traditional 
scholarship than past heretics and more 
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determined to ignore, suppress, or de- 
stroy the views of those with whom they 
disagree. In their enthusiasm they have 
politicized their ideas into rigid certainty 
and expect to redesign the university 
and its curriculum. In the words of Jef- 
frey Hart, “our universities are being 
deconstructed, their curricula trashed 
and politicized, [and] our moral and lit- 
erary values forgotten.” Insisting that 
the “texture of academic culture has un- 
raveled before a sloganeering moralism,” 
he argues that “books are being judged 
not on literary quality or historical accu- 
racy, but on whether they are sexist, 
Eurocentric, or written by DWMs [Dead 
White Males].”. Academics know that 
such reports from the battlefront are not 
exaggerated. Tenure is no longer for the 
protection of progressive youngsters; it 
is a safeguard for distinguished profes- 
sors and old men whose views are no 
longer tolerated. In a number of demo- 
cratically controlled departments the 
intolerant majority would fire their most 
gifted professors tomorrow if they did 
not have tenure. 

Historians who are old enoughto have 
experienced the 1960s recognize simi- 
larities between today and those danger- 
ous and hectic times that threatened the 
integrity of every American and Cana- 
dian university. As a visiting professor at 
the University of California at Berkeley in 
1967-1968, I saw some of that frenetic 
idiocy first-hand. A colleague, who de- 
lighted in the revolutionary outbursts, 
expected me to be impressed by the 
various opinions expressed. My response 
was that, despite all the electronic clash- 
ing of loudspeakers and babbling street 
orators, I heard only two opinions ex- 
pressed—left and far left. I never heard 
a speaker favor moderation, tradition, 
monarchy, or reaction. Jeffrey Hart sees 
the current emphasis in the universities 
on “deconstruction, feminist studies, and 
other politically motivated challenges to 
the traditional tenets of humanistic 
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study” as another attempt to establish 
the radical aims of the 1960s. “At a time 
when the student population at many 
colleges is becoming increasingly con- 
servative,” he writes, “it is nothing less 
than an effort by left-leaning faculties 
and administrations to impose the polli- 
tics and mindset of the Sixties by fiat.” As 
in the past, students and their faculty 
allies issue non-negotiable demands, at- 
tempt to intimidate faculty and adminis- 
trators, and try to impose upon the uni- 
versity a student body that is ethnically 
diverse but homogenized in thought. 

As recent developments throughout 
the country suggest, the lockstep ac- 
tions advocated at universities in the 
sixties may be close at hand. Freespeech 
has been restricted at a number of major 
universities, including Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Emory, and Stanford. 
At these and other schools students are 
forbidden to use “speech or other ex- 
pression” that is “intended to insult or 
stigmatize an individual or a small num- 
ber of individuals on the basis of their 
sex, race, color, handicap, religion, sexual 
orientation, or national and ethnic ori- 
gin.” A student apologist for the new 
“anti-harassment” restrictions said: 
“What we are proposing is not completely 
inline withthe First Amendment. But’m 
not sure it should be. We at Stanford are 
trying to set a different standard from 
what society at large is trying to accom- 
plish.” Administrators have the respon- 
sibility of judging what student dialogue 
is appropriate and what dialogue is pun- 
ishable by expulsion. 

The Middle Atlantic States Associa- 
tion delayed reaccreditation of the City 
University of New York’s Baruch College 
because the school failed to meet the 
racial quotas the Association had set for 
students and faculty. Soon after the 
Baruch incident, the first case of a pow- 
erful accrediting agency promoting a 
political agenda, the Western Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges announced 
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that it would evaluate faculty and stu- 
dent racial mixtures and examine curricula 
to see if schools meet the latest standards 
in diversity and multiculturalism. 

California Assemblyman Tom Hayden, 
former radical and ex- husband of Jane 
Fonda, has introduced legislation that 
would force all California public colleges 
and universities to have student bodies 
proportionately representative of the 
ethnic composition of recent high school 
graduates. If implemented, this legisla- 
tion will sharply curtail the number of 
Asian and white students admitted to 
public colleges, and the SAT score dis- 
parity between white and Asian students 
versus black and Hispanic students will 
broaden, causing more tensions on 
campus. 

Reports of the rejection of white male 
applicants for college teaching jobs are 
so common that the typical ad ending, 
“Applications from women and minori- 
ties are especially encouraged,” might 
just as well read, “Caucasian males need 
not apply.” Recently the chairman of one 
history department resigned after his 
dean and university president forced him 
not to hire the best candidate for an 
advertised British history opening, a 
white male with a Ph.D. degree, and to 
appoint instead a black male, without a 
Ph.D., toteach Afro-American history, an 
opening that had not been advertised. 
Small wonder that traditional historians 
are losing what little faith they have had 
in the system. 

Harvard University reportedly wants 
“greater diversity” in its faculty. But that 
does not mean the school is hiring con- 
servatives. Not at all. The diversity that 
counts at Harvard is biological, not intel- 
lectual. Most new faculty members are 
women or minorities. Today’s academic 
spoils system must include places for 
women, blacks, Hispanics, Asians, ho- 
mosexuals, the handicapped, but at the 
moment such minorities as the homeless 
or red-necks have no placein the system. 
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The next non-negotiable demand may be 
for a homeless professor—maybe even 
fora homeless endowed chair—but Har- 
vard, | predict, is unlikely to have a red- 
neck professor in the near future. 

“Cultural diversity,” which so many 
enlightened academics adore and Linda 
Chavez considers “the shibboleth of the 
90’s on college campuses,” is tremen- 
dously intimidating. Critics hesitate to 
challenge either diversity or pluralism 
lest they be branded reactionary or rac- 
ist. Cultural diversity advocates say they 
favor “an ideology of inclusion,” but “the 
politics of cultural diversity as they are 
practiced on campus today have little to 
do with inclusion or diversity.” Cultural 
pluralists believe that race, ethnicity, 
gender, or class determines one’s world 
view; blacks, Hispanics, females, and 
working class folk all are supposed to 
think a certain way. According to cul- 
tural pluralist dogma, no person can es- 
cape his or her cultural determinants. 
Therefore—since blacks, Hispanics, and 
women differ so profoundly from white 
men—the thoughts of blacks, Hispanics, 
and women must not only be added to 
the college curriculum, but the student 
body and faculty must also include “suf- 
ficient numbers” of these various groups 
as “role models.” 

The trouble with such dogma is that 
not all blacks, Hispanics, or women are 
alike. They are not homogeneous as any 
academic ought to know; they no more 
think or act alike than do white men. 
“Hispanics” born in the United States 
and barely able to speak a word of Span- 
ish hardly share a common world view 
with “Hispanics” born abroad and un- 
able to speak a word of English. Neither 
are all blacks nor all women alike, nor do 
they share the same world view, yet the 
cultural pluralists insist on selecting 
“which blacks, Hispanics, and women 
are acceptable role models—who among 
them may be heard, and under what 
circumstances.” 
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Once in power, the cultural pluralists 
determine who teaches what courses, 
what books are adopted, which outsid- 
ers are allowed to speak at the univer- 
sity, and what they can say. Where cul- 
tural pluralists are in control universities 
are becoming less diverse and more ho- 
mogeneous, especially regarding ideas 
on race, ethnicity, or gender. Some sub- 
jects may soon be too sensitive to exam- 
ine, if they are not already. Today, in 
many universities, instructors must care- 
fully avoid introducing “any sort of thing 
that might hurt a group,” as one profes- 
sor admonished during a Harvard semi- 
nar on racial insensitivity. At another 
school, a black student protested that 
she was tired of reading about slavery in 
American history courses because it gave 
her white classmates the “wrong impres- 
sion” about blacks and their contribu- 
tion to this nation. 

If history must be rewritten to satisfy 
individual or group desires then the past 
as we know it disappears and is replaced 
by myth or folklore. Much of American 
history indeed may be myth, but is it all 
so ephemeral that it can be rearranged at 
will like a political platform to attract the 
right supporters? That is exactly what I 
believe the “new” historians want—a his- 
tory that can be used anyway they like. 

What I especially fear is the determi- 
nation of the “new” historians and their 
liberal allies to capture all the history 
departments and all the jobs. The Ivy 
League, Big Ten, Pac Ten, and certain 
other “quality” schools, aided by such 
Federal government requirements as af- 
firmative action and national advertising 


_ of job openings, already enjoy a virtual 


monopoly over who hires whom in higher 


. education. Relatively few conservative 


historians can be found in academia be- 
cause, as a general rule, the liberals who 
control most history departments will 
not hire anyone known to be a conserva- 
tive. Quotas and giving job preference to 
people trained at the “better” schools by 
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“the best” professors also discriminates 
against conservatives. Most of the “bet- 
ter” schools are dominated by liberals, 
who in turn are considered “the best” 
professors. Perhaps the handful of con- 
servatives who train history Ph.Ds would 
welcome a quota system that ensured 
their students jobs, but most of us would 
much rather see the abolition of those 
quotas and preferences that deny jobs to 
our students. I tell my graduate students 
that they must be much better qualified 
than their competition for any job they 
want and if they failed to get it they 
should remember that all history doctor- 
ates from Texas Christian University face 
at least two major problems: one is the 
bias among intellectuals against Texas 
and the other is the even stronger bias 
amongintellectuals against even the word 
Christian. 

This bias against Texas Christian Uni- 
versity is somewhat similar to the bias 
against white Southerners that has been 
rampant in history departments for many 
years. For generations, this bias has 
encouraged Southerners who wanted to 
be historians to repudiate much of their 
heritage. Those who understood the 
system told aspiring scholars that to be 
successful they must study either out- 
side the South or at a sufficiently 
“Yankeefied” institution in the South; 
moreover, dissertations must be written 
on “relevant” subjects preferably under 
the direction of a “carpetbagger” or at 
worst of a “scalawag” professor. Any 
deviation from such a course would seri- 
ously limit the chances of finding good 
academic jobs, even inthe South. On the 
other hand, if young Southerners fol- 
lowed their mentor’s instructions, 
preached and wrote history that echoed 
the northern establishment’s views, and 
associated with no “dangerous” groups 
such as the Sons of Confederate Veter- 
ans, they could expect what otherwise 
would be unobtainable. They would get 
better jobs, perhaps even in the North, 
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where salaries were higher and teaching 
loads were lower; the opportunity to be 
published by the best presses and in the 
more important professional journals; 
the expectation of their books being fa- 
vorably reviewed in these same journals; 
and, finally, the likelihood of holding 
some of the minor offices in the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and related 
organizations. 

Proof that most southern scholars 
wanted to “get right” with the historical 
establishment occurred early inthe twen- 
tieth century when they “brought out 
their first great collaborative history of 
the section,” entitled The South in the 
Building of the Nation (1909-13). South- 
erners, “by trying to write history as 
others were writing it,” noted John Hope 
Franklin, “sought to emphasize the fact 
that they were Americans writing about 
the South, just as other Americans were 
writing about the West or North.” Franklin 
concluded in 1960 that the “study of the 
South’s history has been nationalized in 
much the same way that its other prob- 
lems have been.” 

During the first half of this century 
Northerners allowed white Southerners, 
or those who sympathized with the tradi- 
tional views of white Southerners, to write 
about any aspect of the South’s history. 
Even such sensitive subjects as Recon- 
struction and slavery were acceptable, 
probably because during that period 
northern and southern whites, including 
many historians, generally shared the 
same racial biases. In fact, the works 
associated with William A. Dunning’s 
Columbia University seminars, where 
young white Southerners wrote the stan- 
dard studies of Reconstruction in the 
southern states, dominated Reconstruc- 
tion historiography in the first half of the 
twentieth century, just as the works of 
Ulrich B. Phillips, a white Georgian, and 
his followers dominated the historiogra- 
phy of slavery during the same period. 

Things changed following World War 
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II. Whole battalions of Northerners, and 
Southerners who thought like Northern- 
ers, invaded the field of southern history 
with amoral fervor and a missionary zeal 
reminiscent of nineteenth-century North- 
erners. They discovered much to de- 
plore and little to defend in the region 
below the Potomac. Indeed, they seemed 
as determined to impose their value sys- 
tem upon the past as the Radical Repub- 
licans and their carpetbagger and scala- 
wag allies were to impose an idealized 
value system upon the defeated Confed- 
eracy. They attacked with a special dedi- 
cation the older interpretation of Recon- 
struction and slavery. Cleverly and ef- 
fectively, theyignored thehypocrisy and 
racial discrimination widely practiced in 
the North, characterized themselves as 
morally enlightened, and damned the 
sinful South as hopelessly deformed be- 
cause it was and always had been full of 
white racists. Such tactics, with intellec- 
tuals again taking the lead, were essen- 
tially the same that antebellum North- 
erners had used to divert and to obscure 
the serious cultural conflict that existed 
between them and Southerners and to 
depict instead sectionalism as simply a 
struggle between good and evil—be- 
tween freedom and slavery. 

As early as 1954 the Harvard Guide to 
American History acknowledged the new 
trend. It noted that traditionally “United 
States history ..., as taught in the North 
and West, turned about slavery,” al- 
though for a time before World War Il 
professional historians appeared willing 
to “break away from Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
to soften their anti- southern line, and to 
elaborate upon the ideas of such influen- 
tial scholars as Frederick Jackson Turner 
and Charles A. Beard. But by mid-cen- 
tury condemning the South had again 
become fashionable. “Now we havecome 
full circle,” noted the Harvard Guide, “a 
younger historian has denounced the 
pussyfooting of his immediate predeces- 
sors on the slavery question, and has 
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even revived the use of that invidious old 
phrase, ‘The Slave Power.” 

Nowhere, except possibly on the topic 
of Reconstruction, has this attempt to 
rewrite the South’s history in terms of 
the current values of educated Northern- 
ers been more evident than in what has 
been written about American Negro sla- 
very. Modern liberal historians have re- 
jected Phillips’s views—that slavery in 
the Old South was a relatively benign and 
largely unprofitable system of reciprocal 
relationships, based upon mutual respect 
and affection between paternalistic and 
frequently indulgent masters and happy, 
loyal and often childish slaves—as being 
too pro-slaveowner and too anti-Negro. 
Kenneth M. Stampp, a native of Wiscon- 
sin, who led the attack on Phillips more 
than three decades ago, insisted that 
slavery was an inhumane and a profit- 
able institution that was not dying, as 
Phillips suggested. The Civil War was 
necessary to eliminate the evil of sla- 
very. Moreover, Stampp argued, slaves 
were neither happy nor childlike; they 
resisted the brutal system in various ways 
and hoped for freedom just as anyone 
else would have done because “innately 
Negroes are, after all, only white men 
with black skins, nothing more, nothing 
less.” 

The study of southern slavery became 
almost a fad in certain northern graduate 
schools after Stampp’s book appeared. 
Notall of these students of slavery agreed 
on every aspect of the subject, but they 
generally concurred that the peculiar 
institution was far too important to be 
left for white Southerners to appreciate 
and explain. In the past thirty years or so 
the only works on slavery that have been 
taken seriously, or awarded prizes, have 
been those written by Northerners or by 
people trained to think like Northerners. 
During that time only two Southerners 
received high praise nationally for their 
work on slavery—Willie Lee Rose, a white 
woman, who was born in Virginia, and 
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John Blassingame, a black man, who was 
born in Georgia. Significantly, both were 
students of C. Vann Woodward, the 
nation’s most famous living “scalawag” 
historian. 

David M. Potter noted in 1966 that 
most white Southerners, in fact, were 
barred from writing about slavery. On 
the other hand, he said, Professor Eu- 
gene D. Genovese’s northern birth and 
education as wellas “his general commit- 
ment toa position on the left enables him 
to give freshness, originality, and a new 
focus to ideas that would have seemed 
mere apologetics if they had been put 
forward by someone who grew up in the 
South, as I did, or was one of Phillips’s 
students, asl was.... Genovese is lucky 
that he has the franchise to assert some- 
thing which Southerners are therefore 
denied the franchise to assert.” 

Not only were Southerners denied the 
right to write about slavery, they had 
difficulty finding a forum if they criti- 
cized those who were allowed to be au- 
thorities on the subject. When Alex 
Haley’s Roots (1976) appeared, scholars 
at northern universities ignored or dis- 
missed as unimportant its shortcomings 
and heaped praise on it in both the popu- 
lar press and the professional journals. 
Indeed, Roots became a major contender 
for a Pulitzer Prize in history, and it even- 
tually received a Pulitzer “Special Cita- 
tion” award in 1977. But when two South- 
erners, Gary B. Mills and Elizabeth Shown 
Mills, demonstrated that Roots was bad 
history and bad genealogy, was full of 
factual errors and a disservice to blacks 
seeking to trace their forebears, north- 
ern journals (including that symbol of 
enlightened toleration, the New York 
Times Magazine) refused to publish their 
article, which eventually appeared in a 
southern state quarterly. 

The “Yankeeization” of southern his- 
tory and of those who teach and write 
about it is one of the most persistent, if 
unacknowledged, characteristics of the 
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historical craft’s professionalization pro- 
cess. Fellow Southerners, black and 
white, tell me that anti-southernism is 
widespread in northern history depart- 
ments; indeed, anti-southernism may be 
as rampant there as anti-Americanism 
was some years ago throughout the his- 
tory departments of Canada. Suchclaims 
are supported by my own experiences in 
the North and in Canada. 

Were anti-southernism confined to 
northern institutions, there would beless 
to complain about. Southerners have 
come to expect Northerners teaching in 
the North to say, “we want no damn 
Rebels in this department, no matter 
how reconstructed they claim to be.” 
But anti-southernism also is widespread 
throughout southern academia; indeed, 
Northerners teaching in the South may 
look forward to a time when, as those at 
one major southern university proudly 
boasted, “there is not a single South- 
erner in our history department!” A few 
years agorumors circulated that adistin- 
guished historian of the South, a holder 
of a chair at a southern institution fa- 
mous for producing southern historians, 
was concerned that Northerners and 
their allies who had taken over in his 
department were planning to abolish 
Southern History as a field of study and 
to force him to seek employment else- 
where. An equally famous historian, a 
native Southerner, whois adistinguished 
professor at another southern state uni- 
versity and the major reason why gradu- 
ate students would attend that univer- 
sity, no longer teaches graduate students 
because the chairman of his department 
and the university’s higher administra- 
tors refused to allow him to offer a histori- 
cal methods course for graduate students. 

An American who is discriminated 
against while teaching in Canada can 
take the advice of the Canadian national- 
ists and “go home,” but a Southerner, 
who is discriminated against in northern 
or in southern institutions because his 
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ways and beliefs are too southern, may 
well find that he has no home to go to in 
academia. When I returned to the South 
after years of teaching in Canada and in 
the North, I discovered that some of the 
most powerful people where I taught 
were not only strongly anti-southern but 
also willing and able to intimidate those 
who were not. One member of the his- 
tory department, a native Southerner 
whose only publications dealt with the 
South and Southerners, had been so 
brainwashed that he informed me: “I 
want nothing to do with southern his- 
tory! Ido not think of myself as a south- 
ern historian; 1am an American historian.” 

Southern historians have had to pay a 
higher price than most historians for 
successful careers. The most successful 
of them generally seem to be those who 
have managed to rid themselves of the 
most offensive aspects of their 
southernism, or at least to give that im- 
pression. Sometimes it is unclear to me 
which ones actually have become 
acculturized Northerners and which 
ones, having learned from southern 
blacks how “to put on ole massa,” only 
pretend to have abandoned their south- 
ern ways and beliefs. One thing is cer- 
tain, those who have been unwilling to 
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make the demeaning disclaimers from 
which non-Southerners are exempted, 
or to repudiate their cultural heritage in 
print, often have been exiled to academic 
Siberia and excommunicated from the 
historical profession. 

Whether Southerners study in the 
North or in the South, they often are told 
by their professors that much bad and 
little good took place in the South—“the 
nation’s armpit,” as one of my converted 
colleagues described it. Consequently, 
long before aspiring southern scholars 
are ready to teach, they know the rules: 
if they want that figurative stamp of north- 
ern approval that certifies them not only 
to write about the South but to become 
active and respected members of the 
historical profession, they must learn to 
write from the perspective of “enlight- 
ened” Americans. In short, their careers 
depend upon how well they parrot or 
extend the ideas either of distinguished 
Northerners who have written about the 
South or of those native Southerners 
whose “sound” historical views have won 
them acceptance in the North. Not all 
Southerners—white or black—have 
sought or received approval from North- 
erners, but those who failed to court it 
did so at their peril. 
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